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*‘ When ignorant teachers deliver public lectures, and when instructions 
to youth are by no means calculated to counteract the influence of 
wickedness, this is the reason why the bad continte to be bad.— We 
must blame the planter, not the planted, and reprobate the instructor 
rather than the instructed,”"———Plato in Timeo. 





God help all reformers, I say—wherever they appear, 
whether in Europe or America, they all meet with near- 
ly the same fate !—The spirit of the Mystic Corps is up 
in spiritual arms, and you, Mrs, Editor, the printer, 
the publisher, and even the innocent carrier, are all con- 
signed to the bad place '—They cannot, fortunately, in 
Sits country, burn us at the stake, but they have done 
what they can, they have sent us all to be burnt in Hell! 
The publication. of fifty Clara D’ Albes would be only a 
trifle in comparison with one Impartial Observer /—A~ 
theist and Deist, Infidel and Sceptic, Democrat and Ja- 
cobine, and other, such. fine names, fill up the measure of 
their fulminations ; and we are to be tied neck and heels, 
and thrown, not into the Potomack, as the honorab/e Col. 
Burr meant to throw Jefferson and the Gongress, but in- 
to a lake of burning brimstone !—Well, if we are to assos 
ciate with Socrates and Plato, Copernicus and Galileo, 
Locke and Clarke, Price and Priestly, cum mudtts alits, 
I think we shall be in tolerably good company, 

But jesting aside, Mrs. Editor, let us beserious for a 
few minutes. | | 

In my last paper, I gave youa rapid sketch of the Jew- 
ish world—let us now give a quick glance at what is call- 
ed the Christzan world. 

When Constantine saw it his interest to embrace the 
cause of the strongest party, and when Church and State 
were united, the Christian religion became a poli- 
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) tical engine, by which the Prince increased his power, 
7 and the Priest his influence over the multitude—then 
4 began the work of oppression and persecution for consci- 
:). ence sake, and the religion of peace and love was turned 
ve intoa system of force and fraud, war and bloodshed. !— 
ay Arius and Athanasius, Cyril and Chrysostom, persec.t- 
ed each other by turns; the Bishop of Alexandria pro- 
scribed the Bishop of Constantinople; and the Councils 
of Nice, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and a hundred other coun- 
cils of the samie kind, issued alternate anathemas against 
their opponents, just as the interest or the caprice of the 
reigning monarch, his wives, his concubines, er his eu- 
nuchs, happened to predominate at Court!—It would 
tire and disgust the reader to enter into a history of these 
odious contentions—it is sufficienttosay, that as the au- 
thority of the Grecian church decreased at Constantino- 
ple, that of the Papal Bishops increased 4t Rome, uuti! at 
‘Yength nearly the whole of the Christian world fell under 
the subjection of the Italian Pontiff’. 
The spiritual empire of the Popes was as extensive as 
ever was that of the temporal dominion of the Emperors, 
with this difference, that the former claimed and cxer- 
cised a despotic power over the souls as well as the bodies 
of their subjects—Every thing spiritual and temporal was 
given or withheld at their pleasure ; the kingdoms of the 
‘earth, and the kingdom of heaven, were equally in their 
gift ; powers and principalities, bishopricks and even pa- 
‘yishes, were at their sole disposal—The pastoral staff of 
“the Apostle was turned into a two-edged sword ; bulls 
“and excommunications issued from the holy city, and 

the sovereigns of Europe were forced to submit to their 
I, | canons and decrees—Kings and Priests knelt attheir feet, 
‘a and even Emperors were obliged to hold the stirrup of the 
bh haughty Pontiffs-—They carried the keys of Heaven, and 
a Hell, and Purgatory, and woe te the man or the nation 

i who objected to their authority. .what are emphatically 
rt called the dark ages ensued, and every attempt at relief, 


‘ either by arms or arguments, was punished with death 
or extirpation ! | 
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Happily, at length, the Art of Printing gave a nev 
turn to the affairs of Europe, and shed a ray of ligoton 
the benighted world.— Before this fortunate discovery, 
W ickliffe, and all those who had attempted a reforma~ 
tion of the Church, were specdily overcome and sup-. 
pressed by the Roman Pontiffs. When Luther boldly. 
opposed the famous Indulgences of Leo the tenth, and 
proceeded, by degrees, to detect and discover the Papal 
impositions and usurpations, the Press gave publicity to 
his writings and his arguments, the veil of mystery was 
withdrawn, and all the arcana of Priestly fraud was laid 
Open to public view and examination, It was then that, 
men began to read, to think, and to compare a system of 
deep policy aod wordly aggrandizement, with the pure 
and perfect doctrines of the New Testament....By de- 
grecs, the thunders of the Vatican became less and less 
terrible, until they have sunk into nullity and contempt. 
What Luther’s reformation began, the French revolution 
completed, and the Pope is now no more than a depen- 
dant bishop, existing at the pleasure of that all powerful 
conqucror and politician (1) Napoleon Bonaparte. 

But the reformation was only a half. measure in religi- 
on, as the revolution of 1688 was in politics.—-The Pro~ 
testants were no sooner freed from the Papal yoke, than 
.they split into sects and parties, each of them distinguish- 
ed by its particular tenets, opinions, and ceremonies. «4. 
Instead of abiding by the simple precepts of our Savigar, 
the leaders of the Lutherans and Calvinists, the two, most 
numerous denominations of the reformed sects, set about 
forming a new set of Creeds and Confessions, nearly as 
despotic and incomprehensible as those of the Church of 
Rome. Accordingly we find, even at this day, their 
books of devotion burtbened with dogmas as mystical and 
inexplicable as those of the church from which they sepa- 
rated....Henry the eighth was as great a tyrant as any 
that ever. presided in the Roman see, and the persecutions 
of the English Church, under its different Kings and 
Prelates, ntitil the accession of William the third, nearly 
as despotic and intolerant,—-A new war of Couacils and 
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Conventions, Synods and Presbyteres, took place...... 
Predéstination and adoption, free grace and election, re- 
probation and original sin, were debated and contested, 
voted and rejected, and creeds and confessions, equally 
complex and mysterious, still disfigure. the canons aud 
decrees of the Protestant Churches. 

The Church of Rome, since the Reformation, (2) has 
wisely adopted a milder system, and wraps up its myste- 
ries in afl the glare and glitter of shewy ceremonies, splen- 
did dresses, and pompous ornaments.—The Inquisition, 
that terrible engine of Priestly tyranny, even in Popish 
countries, is seldom. permitted to exercise its cruel autho- 
rity—The fascinating charms of music and painting, and 
every thing that can attract the curiosity, and captivate the 
imagination ofits votaries, are judiciously retained by the 
Catholic Church—and the doctrine of Purgatory, absurd 
as it may appear to a philosophic observer, is yet a relief 
and a consolation tothe most atrocious sinner ; the weal- 
thy offender, even a Borgiv or a Robespierre, nay hope, 
in time, to be purged of his crimes, and ascend to the re~ 
gions of bliss ! 

The religious opinions of the Protestants of Europe are 
also much changed since the days of Luther and Calvin— 
It is remarkable, that the Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land should preach Arminian doctrines, whilst they sub- 
ibe and swear to strict Calvinistical articlts!....The 
sisters of the Episcopal persuasion are now, in general, 
of the most liberal and rational description—That Church 
has produced many excellent preachers, who; both in 
their lives and writings, adorn the religion of Jesus Christ 
by their example, and i!!astrate his doctrines by their wri- 
tings ; their orthodox articles are seldom enforced accord - 

ing.totheir literal meaning ; and the Athanasian Creed (3) 
is never read but wpon stated days, and then with reluc- 
tance, [iven the Church of Scotland has assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect from what it did in the days of that implaca- 
ble reformer John Knox; the Ministers of that Church, 
(the original founders of Freedom-both in Great Britain 


and America) no longer remarkable for their puritanical 
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austerity and rigid otthodoxy, are now signalized among 
the foremost for the profowndness of their researches, and 
for the benevolence of their religious sentiments.—W hat 
man of taste has not read Blair, what man of learning bas 
not corisulted Lardner. (4) 

Such being the growing refinement arid liberality of 
the Protestant Churchés in Europe; it is respectfully ask- 
ed, how it happens, that the Clergy (5) of America are 
so far béhind in the race’ of Christian charity and benc- 
volence—in that country, too, where religious liberty and 
freedoth of conscience form the brightest jewel in the only 
free government now on the face of the globe P—It is 
not the intention of the writer. of this paper to wound the 
feelings of any sect, of aby party, on so delicate a subject 
—He thinks he could point out the causes, which, in his 
opinion, retard a much wished-for refurination in the re- 
ligions tenets of the Clergy of this country—perhaps the 
time is not yet,come, but it is not far off, when the doc- 
trines of the Savrova shall appear in all their native lus- 
tre and lovelineéss—Al! he shall say at present is, that ‘he 
wishes he could rouse them toa spirit of rational and libe- 
ral enquiry and sound policy ; and to’shew then, that a 
continued strain of ranting and canting in mystery and 
incomprehensibility, and of a never-ceasing falminaticn 
of Hell’s Flames, burning: brimstone, and eternal dams 
nation, is not the wisest way to persuade the wicked to 
forsake their ways, to conquer Deism, or to convert Infi- 
delity.... The factis, that thesé impradent brawlers are 
the chief promoters of scepticism and infidelity. 

Before I conclude these remarks, permit me shortly to 
observe, that the great aim of all our self-taught, self- 
created, self-important haranguers, séems to bé, to agi- 
tate and confound the senses of the illiterate, particularly 
of thé femalesex. The'physical constitution of this most 
amiable, and I may safely say, the most virtuous part of 
the haman species, is formed for quicker conceptions, 
more lively imaginations, and more violent attachments. 
Actordingly we find, that women, in every country, and 
of every religion, are either the greatest devotees, or the 
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most ardent lovers. Our itinerant preachers should, 
therefore, be cautious of pushing them to the utmost verge 
of either passion, as the extremes of love and devotion are 
nearer to each other than they are aware.—Many instan- 
ces could be adduced, where enthusiastic females, with 
heated and inflamed imaginations, have quickly passed 
from the adoration of a heavenly, to the embraces of an 
earthly lover. 

Instead of exhorting their hearers to adopt a sober, 
Steady, and rational worship of the Deity, and to the 
practice of all the social and moral duties, we hear no- 
thing but Mystery, Mystery, Mystery /....With all 
our declaimers, A¢ystery is the invariable order of the day, 
from the ancient Priesthood on the top of the hill, down 
to the little talking man in the bottom of the valley, who, 
in his little conventicle, retails, in weekly portions, the 
feverish dreams of the crazy Swedenborg ! 


AN IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 


Note 1 —Nothing could have happened so effectually to mortify aud 
degeade the Roman Pontiff in the eyes of the world, and in the estima- 
tion of his most devoted followers, vhan his Holiness’s journey to Pa- 
ris, in order to crown Bonaparte—and the ostentatious account of his 
mission, wherein he praises * his dear daughter in Christ, the Empress 
Josephine,” threw anair of ridicule on the whole business, extremely 
incompatible with the sober dignity of religion. 

Notc 2,—It is a well known fact, that the Reformation reformed the 
Popish clergy—Before that memorab'e period, when they were supreme 


ahd all-powerful, like allother privi/eged orders, they were proud, am- 


bitious, and licentious ; but when they were put on a level with other 
sects, they found it necessary to become more orderly in their behavior ; 
and it is fair to acknowledge, that they are now as exemplary as the 
clergy of any other chuich. 

Note 3.—The Episcopalians of the United States have wisely omitted 
this most abominable badge of intolerant Orthodoxy—Many good men 
wish, that they had gone a little farther, and shortened the liturgy — 
With some judicious curtailments, it would be the most perfect form 
of divine service in the Christian world. 

Note 4.— Whatever can be said or collected in favour of the Christian 
Religion, is contained in Dr. Lasiner’s works.—Bishop Watson, ard 
the whole host of answerers toPaine and Gibbon, are ouly borrowers 
from that pious and truly learned Dissenter. 

Note 5.—No set of men whatever are more observant of the conduct 
of their fellows, than the Clergy ; they watch one another withthe most 
jealous circumspection, and, ‘ with eagle’s eyes,”” observe the least 
flaw or failing in the behaviour of their brethren.—To be the spectator 
of a play, a ball, or adance, with some of these overly righteous mex, ' 
worse than the sin againstthe Holy Ghost---1f any manin Baltimore can 
tell what sort of a sin that is. 
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DOCTOR CRAWFORD'S THEORY, 


AND AN APPLICATION OF IT TO THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASES. 


( Continued from page 311.) 


Swammerdam correctly remarks, that all the change 
from the egg to the caterpillar, then to the Nymph, aud 
finally to the fly, proceed every year in so constant, C:r- 
tain and regular a manner, that no accident whatever can 
alter the course of the operation. One very singular in- 
stance of this unchanyeable order in nature is, that even 
the caterpillars and chrysalis which are to become the 
scenes of the last changes may be easily distinguished 
from the other insects of the same kind. In the first 
mode of these mutations, when the worms which are lodg- 
ed, many of them togethef, in a caterpillar, place them- 
selves under its belly, the caterpillar raises that part to 
make way for them, and although by this time it has 
received its death’s wound from those cruel invaders, it 
notwithstanding, with the greatest care and attention, in- 
closes and contracts all the particular webs which they 
have individually spun, within one of its own spinning, 
they might otherwise be scattered abroad and lost—after 
nerforming this wonderful dictate of nature, it expires. 

Here two reflections should seem to be authorised. The 
diseases of the human race are traceable witha regularity 
nearly as invariable as the changes of insects, and are an- 
nually presented to us with a verg little less devious ap- 
pearance. Hence the suggestion becomes more reasona- 
ble, that our diseases originate in the same cause ; that we 
are exposed to assaults similar to what the caterpillars ex- 
perience, and that we arein like ‘manner destroyed by 
worms which proceed from the eggs deposited in dierent 
parts of our bodies. Swammerdam has justly observed 
that the caterpillars which contain*the eggs, and thus to 
become the scenes of the last mutations are readily dis- 
tinguishable from others that are free from them of the 
same kind—So it is exactly with us--The symptoms of 
disease always designate the presence of the cause. This 
1 $9 Consonant to the order which @ppertains te an: 
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life, in so far. as we are capable of tracing it, that in eve- 
ry progressive step we discover stronger proofs of its re- 
ality. 

The other reflection that should seem equally warrant- 
able is, that the repugnance to the use of medicines, even 
where there is nothing offensive either in the taste or 
smell, which manifests itself even in early infancy, and 
in many prevails through every period of life, may be com- 
pared with the caterpillar in her care of her destroyers.— 
It should seem that there is an instinct implanted in our 
minds which opposes that of self preservation ; and which 
is given expressly for the purpose of not injuring those be- 
ings for whom we are provided as guardians, and destined 
to be their support. If it should be ever alletted to us 
to conquer these. assailants, a very different disposition 
will be given to us from what we have hitherto experien- 
ced, in our mode of contending with them. <A previous 
step to.the acquisition of this. disposition, will be an uni- 
versal belief, that an animated principle is invariably the 
cause of diseases. Should this ever happen, the means cf 
relief will be more perfectly comprehended and more dili- 
gently pursued, and all unnecessary delay will be avoided. 

Although the greatest number of insects experience 
their several metamorphoses in the course of one year, 
there are a few in the progressive state for a much longer 
time. The Ephemera, or fly that terminates its existence 
generally in a few hours, occupies two or more years al- 
ways, whilst it undergoes its several changes, before it 
arrives atits final state. ‘The locust of this country is 
well known to be fourteen years an inhabitant ofand con- 
fined tothe earth, under various conditions before it reach- 


es the power of transporting itself through the air. If an- 


nual diseases depend upon the causes we hare alledged, 


the distant periodsin which the flies we have referred to, 


and many others of a like nature appear, wil! rationally 
explain, the visitation of !pidemics, and the murtherous 
diseases which recur after long intervals. We well know 
the multitudes in which we are invaded by the locusts. 


: The countries inhabited by the Ephemera are locally de- 
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laged by themin the same manner. The havoe produc- 
ed by the causés of Mpidemics has a ¢s triking analogy to 
the depredations of the locust. Were man destined to b 
their prey, they could not devour mere than have become 
the sacrifice of numerous plagues which at various times, 
have infested the world. The more the mind dwells up- 
on this analogy, the more accurately the process of na- 
ture in each species is examined, the more satisfied we 
Shall be that there is one law common to all, that from 
this law there is no exemption, and that as in geniture 
and sustenance the mode is only varied, in disease and 
déath a greater degree of mutability cannot exist. 

The sustenance of arta varies according to their na- 
ture, and by the attthor of that nature a are severally 
led to the choice of those articles which are most suitable. 
Man has ever experienced thé same care. He knows as 
little why he selects the articles of his diet as the sparrow, 
or wherefore itis that they are the best calculated to sup- 
ply his wants. very species of animal is conducted by 
the same invisible hand to the choice of means, different 
from food, for relieving or removing thé pains of sick- 
ness ; wherefore such means should have such an effect,’ 
has been hitherto conceaied from all. Man has experi- 
enced precisely the same fate—In his wisdom he has ver- 
tured to alledge that most of the medicines have been dis- 


covered by accident; just as muchas the resort of the do- 


mestic fowls to gravel for enabling them to digest their 
food is the result of accident. Itts acknowledged by al! 
that the discovery of whatever isin use has been made 
by the simple and the unlearned. How much have the 
learned disputed and quarrelled about their mode of ope- 
ration! It is equally wonderful, that however much 
they have quarrelled, to whatever extent they have carried 


their animosity, and to what extent they may perhaps 


Jearn when they appear before their great judge, yet all 
have cured’ diseases’ in nearly the same proportion, all 
have therefore used means calculated to produce the same 
effect. ‘This very similarity in effect must prove that 
‘there is a similarity in the nature of the cause, and ast 
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is well known that the food of one species 1s often the poi- 
son of another, so the medicines we employ operating as 
a poison, will prove more satisfactory than any other mode 
of reasoning that has been hitherto adopted. We know 
that every article of medicine will poison ourselves if not 
judiciously administered, hence we may conclude that 
what only disgusts us, proves destructive to our assailants. 








For the Observer. 


THEATRICAL. , 


THE TRAVELLERS. 

This play, or speaking pantomime, was written by Mr, 
Cherry, a very excellent actor, but a very indifferent au- 
thor—he also wrote the Soldier's Daughter, to suit the 
spirit of the times, and to gratify the prejudices of his nas 
tion as to political opinions.... Cumberland wrote a play 
called the Sailor’s Daughter on the same principle...... 
The Travellers is destitute ofall merit as to plot or moral, 
as it goes against all probability, that the heir to the throne 
of China should be found on board of a British man of 
war, and be married toan admiral’s daughter. In Lon- 
don this might be swallowed by John Bull, but it is too 
improbable a fable to be believed by an American audi- 
ence. This play almost wholly depends on scenery and 
music....As to the acting part, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the various characters were as well filled and 
acted as circumstarces would permit—The scenery and 
dresses did honor to the taste and spirit of the manager, 
and we are sorry he had not fuller houses to defray his ex- 
pences.—-ihe views in China, and the Chinese costume, 
wererich and appropriate, and had all the effect that the 


‘Baltimore Theatre could afford. ...The music is the pro- 


duction of Corriand Pellisier, and is deservedly admired ; 
but the fine Overture, executed by the sweet violin of 
Gillingham, and accompanied by a very respectable band 
had not half so many charms on the audience, as would 


the fiddling of Yankee Doodle or Maggy Lauder—Some 
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of the best songs were omitted, but those that were sung 
by the ladies, were decently given—We missed the pleas- 
ing figure of Mrs. Woodham, but we had in her place, 
that veteran, performer Mrs. Wilmot, a good actress, but 
sometimes, in our opinion, too much animated or signifi« 
cant—her tiny person forms a complete contrast with Mrs, 
Melmoth—the one is monstrously little, the- other is 
monstrously large! 

We think we never saw Mr. Webster to greater disad- 
vantage than in this play, where he resumed all his un- 
natural shrugs and contortions, and produced a most dis- 
agrecable confusion of shakes, quivers and discords ; it 
must have puzzled even the dexterous bow of Gillingham 
to accompany him.*—Mr. W. complains of the Ealti- 
more audience, but he speaks without knowledge ; if he 
were to appear on the London stage, he would meet with 
harsher treatment—on that stage there is no respect of per= 
sons, as Mr. Cooper can tell—here Mr. W. has been 
treated with lenity, and even partiality, by his country- 
mea, and, we fear, they have been nyrsinga spoil’d child. 
We would not have condescended to have taken.so much 
notice of this single gentlethan, but that we are inclined 
to believe that he has talents, that, witha little wisdom, 
he might make pleasing to. the public and profitable to 
himself. 

Inclined as we are to give all due praise to the scenery 
of the Travellers, we cannot help thinking that the last 
act is but aclumsy and ill-timed piece of business—the 
whole play is stuffed full of far-fetched compliments to the 
English nation, particularly the scene of the English man 
of war, which is a far-fetched contrivance to flatter the 
English navy. A man with fewer brains than even Mr. 
Warren, after theshameful attacks on the Chesapeake and 
Copenhagen, should have seen the manifest impropriety, 
at this alarming crisis, of bringing forward such an exhi- 
bition on the American stage.——1t would not require the 





Note*—His best song was what 1s called the *’ Trumpet of Victory,’ 
and that was not very enchanting———The truth is, that whatever was 
fascinating in this piece, in the Theatre of Baltimore, belonged to the 

“wausicians, not to the singers. 
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creative genius of a Shakspere, ora Dryden, to have omit- 
red the last aci—-or, to ave made it the first ; and, ifwe 
may be permitted to use an /rishism, insiead of landing 
the Price of China on hoard an English man of war, to 
have put him on shore in his own country weedy such a 
iransposition, the most brilliant scene im the pic ce would 
have concluded it, and, besides giving it an air bordcring 
sumewhat on probability, have lcft a more deep and last- 
ing in pressiqu on the spectators. 
PHILO CRITQ. 
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The following narrative was written abs M. dela Harpe, 
and was first printed a little before the French Revoln- 
sion, or rather at the time when the first symptoms of 
a great political crisis appeared, just at the epocba when 
jt Was In agitation to suppress all, religious vows. This 
was in 1789. Thirteen years aficr, it was expected that 
the re-establishment of monasteries would be demanded ; 
and this paper was renprinted, It has never been trans- 
‘ated until now, 

‘* ON the pleasant aid cultivated hills, which ata dis- 
‘ance command the delicious landscape formed by the 
banks of the Rhone, not far from Avigibe: the woods be- 
jonging to a famous monastery of the ate of Constables 
ere seen. A more agreeable, more fresh, more solitary 
shade may be sought for in vain. Nature is there 
simple without being savage, and beautiful without orna- 
mment. This walk being near. my retreat, is the most fre- 
quented by me: it shelters | from heat, and is an asylum 
for reveries, I entered it-not long since, towards the de- 
cline of day, when the calm of the country and the cool of 
the evening excile tender sensations, which are best en- 
joyed in silence, Never had those woods appeared more 
beantiful to me; I fancied every thing I saw was tranquil 

and happy. Whilst I was ruminating on this idea, I 
perceived at the end ofan alley a man advancing Seer 
@ith along white robe, he was walking with nee steps ; 
gad atthat moment, where all around me scemed Flysi- 
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um, TL was willing to fancy hima happy shade. But I 
soon had reason to entertain a very ‘different opinion.—- 
Ashe drew nearer, I saw on his face the prints of sorrow 
and misfortune; a gloomy and fatal character was en- 
graven in the wrinkles of his front, and in the furrow of 
his holiow cheeks. From time to time, he cast sinister 
lsoks around him, and concluded with dropping them to- 
wards the ground ; itappeared asif the fine day and beau- 
tiful country, were to him afflictive and importune. Thus 
Aii'ton represents to.us the angel of darkness apostrophis- 
ing in his anger the planet of light; or thus might be 
painted Arimanes, the genius of evil, viewing the crea- 
t:on to curse and disturbit. 

I approached him: ‘* Father,’’ said I, (for he was one 
of those men who are always called Fuihers, and who are 
prohibited from ever becoming so), ** bow charming are 
these woods which encompass your dwelling! and how 
greatly must you enjoy them! Those souls who are 
no longer agitated with the passions of the world, are the 
more sensible of the attractions of naiure and solitude, and 
the enjoyments of yous age, are repose and a fineday.”’ 

‘* Young man,’ said be, ‘‘ you are mistaken in eve- 
ry thing : what you term my dwelling, is my prison ; in 
solitude the passions fermest with more bitterness: Na- 
ture isnever beautiful to the wretched, and without peace 
of mind, there is no fine day.” 

‘* Ah ! what casnow disturb that peace ? Your white 
hairs attest long experience— WV hat errors can still molest 
the old age of a solitary being ? 

‘© Certainly L have lived long, and lived alone. Do 
you fancy our chain becomes lighter for havin 
fifty years ?”’ 

‘* But that chain, cid you choose it?” 


yr worn it 


§ ie) 


—‘* These who 


have chosen it often finish with detesting it, but it was 
forced upon me.” ‘‘ And who exercised that abomine- 
ble tyranny on you 2”? ‘* My father.’’ ‘* ide was then 
a barbarian !’’—** No, he was only weak, and domineer- 
ed by an imperious wife. We were many children. It 
entered into my mother’s arrangements that I should take 
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the monastic habit ; it was she who governed : I shew- 
ed great repugnance to obey her, and my father resisted 
fora long while. This contrariety of opinion caused a 
domestic war, which embittered his life. He conjured 
me with tears in his eyes to embrace that condition, which 
he began to think indispensible. I could not bear to see 
my father unhappy, and I resolved to become so myself ; 
I even hoped to be less so than I had imagined at first. 
I fancied one might soon be accustomed to what might 
appear hardships ; youth is susceptible of all kinds of 
courage, But courage exhausts itself when it sees no 
term to its efforts. The time came when all the illusions 
of enthusiasm, all the errors of imagination, gave place 
to overwhelming truth. ‘Then all my fantastic props fel! 
around me; I looked and saw nothing but a desart, and 
despair. 1 was surrounded with unhappy wretches be- 
come wicked, who watched each other, and sought to 
surprise in the hearts of others complaints which they 
smothered intheirown. I held them in exeeration, f 
avoided their society. After the death of my mother, | 
made vain efforts to get released from vows which were 


_ involuntary.—These useless steps gave my companions a 


fatal advantage, of which hypocrisy always abuses. ‘The 
slave willingly becomes. an oppressor. I had only one 
means of revenge. ‘The greatest ambition of my fellow- 
monks was to make proselytes :. mine was to drive them 
away; I resolved thatevery one I might converse with 
should know from me the dangers, the shame, and the 
horrors of the monastic life. ‘These woods are pretty well 
frequented. Solitude speaks to the imagination. ‘There 
isan age where nothing more is wanting to give birth te 
a transient delirium which produces irremediable evils. — 
I do not believe you to be attacked by this madness ; but 
atall events look at that fatal dwelling, and read on the 
threshold these words, which an Italian poet says he read 
on the gates of hell :”’——‘ You who enter into this place, 
renounce hope.’ 


(Concluded in our next. ) 
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To Readers and Correspondents. | 

We have been in no small degree astonished at Mr. 
Guy’s eurious publication of Tuesday last—we shal! defer 
our ample reply to it until Saturday—but shall only ob- 
serve, that Mr. Guy has given us both pleasure and exe 
ultation, byinforming us that the sole and EVIDENT ob- 
ject of every line we have written with regard to him, 
that of drawing attention to his merits and obtaining for 
him the consideration and patronage he deserves, has 
been so fully answered, 

In the masterly essay that fills our first pages, this 
week, much information is comprized in a very short 
space, and much matter of reftection presented to every 
thinking mind—would to God this excellent writer’s view 
of Religion as it is administered among us, were not as 
correct as his observations are liberal, and his reasonings 
and deductions are solid and incontestible....but ‘* to 
deal damnation round the land,” appears the order of the 
day, and Charity, the fundamental principle of Christi- 
anity seems banished from the earth. ‘The Ministers of the 
Gospel, not content ‘* to allure to brighter worlds and 
lead the way,’ insist upon our taking the ‘* steep and 
thorny road to Heaven,”’ and instead of that sweet peace 
which should reign in their hearts towards each other, 
and which they should cherish in us by example, we find 
envy, jealousy and hatred, and every angry passion rank- 
ling amongst them. ‘here is no truth more incontrover- 
tibie than that these feuds which exist between the Clergy, 
together with the horrible pictures of Hell’s torments, 
upon which some of them so much delight to dwell, are 
more injurious to the cause they would serve, than all 
the attempts of Deistical writers, to shake belief in 
Christianity—and the evil which these last do even to mo~ 
rality in the name of God, is shocking to reflect upon.— 
At their night meetings which resemble more the orgies 
of infernal spirits, than assemblies of human beings col- 
lected to offer the incense of the heart and the understand- 
ing to God, the most horrible outrages are committed.— 
Women are seen sprawling on the floors in ectasies and 
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postures offensive to common decency—and with thei? 
passions thus in fermentation, their nerves unsirung, and 
reason nearly driven from its seat, woeful are the conse- 
quences that result to many and many a luckless girl, — 
W hoever has had much intercourse with the class of females 
who hire out for their maintenance, must kuow many in- 
stances in confirmation of this facts When will men 
cease to mangle and deform that which ts in rtself beauti- 
ful and guod ! when will religion be taught and exercis- 
ed on earth, in that pure, benignamt, aud heavenly spi- 
rit; in which we received it from the bounteous compas- 
sion of our Redeemer ! 








POETRY. 








For the Observer, 
TO A LADY, 
At present on a Visit to her friends in this citys 


Happy was I ere N*******’s charms, 

Had piere’d this heartg which throbs for her alone ; 
With agonizing pain doth Love's alarnis 

Rend this fond breast—ah! would that she were gone. 


Why did I ever see her beauteous form ? 
Why amI cruelly by fancy blest ? 

Presenting Visions, which, atthe next morn, _ 
Dispers’d by Meason, torture this fond breast. 


A pleasing sadness still is Jeft behind—— 
Ah! no, I do not wish herto depart ; 
Hope still is left to my bewildered mind, 


Perhaps she yet will calm my troubled heart. 
HENRY. 





Ce We regret to find that many subscribers are greatly deficient iri 
the numbers of the Observer—ail who will signify at the office that they 
have been neglected, will be cheerfully supplied with a complete file. 








Se err ee 
S. MAGILL, Printer, 9, South-Street 
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